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International Christianity. 

The Society of Friends obtained their prin- 
ciple of Peace from the Witness of the Spirit 
of Christ in their hearts. From no other root 
is the evangel of Peace on earth to pervade 
humanity. If nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, it must be Christ in the indi- 
vidual that shall put it back into its sheath. 
The seat of War is the human heart,—not 
Manchuria, no scene of carnage. These are 
fruits, but not the satanic root of war. The 
seat and spring of Peace is its Prince, Christ 
ruling in us. His witness in the heart led 
George Fox out of that in which wars and fight- 
ings are committed. 

Great Peace Conferences, so far as they deal 
with outcomes of the spirit of war in man, 
may club off some dire fruit and clip some 
branches, —a result richly worth all the cost 
of their assembling and labor. But in pro- 
prtion as their conference is with Christ, they 
ly hold on the power of the very Prince of 
Peace himself. He, as received, is the inter- 
tational antidote of international war. The 
me prescription for peace on earth and good 
vill among men is His spirit. Inculcate that, 
ad we inculcate His Peace. We can say 
“peace, peace,’’ and there is no peace; but 
we cannot effectually speak Christ, without 
speaking peace. The simple gospel must work 
i, and they are the peacemakers who are so 
the children of God as to live the gospel and so 
each it. We look for wars to cease only in 
the revival of the Spirit of Christ in men. 

If to the International Peace Conference of 
text week in Boston may be vouchsafed a 
fresh touching of the spring of such revival, 
Christ, the secret of the victory of Peace over 
War, will remain to be the living and over- 
ming force, and the faithful that are with 
fim shall be coadjutors and sharers in the 
ttiumph of love. 





The Perpetuation of a Ministry. 

We are not joining in the alarm which of 
late is sounded, that Christianity is not find- 
ing an adequate succession of candidates for 
the ministry. Christianity will not fail to find 
as many preachers as find Christianity. For 
Christianity is the Spirit of Christ. It is the 
very inner soul of Christianity that it should 
be a speaking force, a communicating power, 
even Christ the WorD of God, as the dweller 
in his bosom to declare Him. And it is of 
the very nature of our distinctive profession 
that Christ the Word should be the one that 
speaks to our condition. A seed shall serve 
Him, and show forth his salvation from day 
to day, and his ministry shall not lapse into 
extinction. 

Pulpits may be vacant, but not the Living 
Word. And the secret of their vacancy is 
their lack of dependence on that same living, 
inspeaking Word. The pulpit will never be- 
come a Christian power save as its power is 
Christ. And though it resound with enticing 
words of man’s wisdom merely, it is still a 
vacant pulpit. But when it is occupied ‘‘in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power,”’ 
there is a fulness of God, a feeding from 
heaven and a communion of the spirit. Under 
a free (or for stated times uncompulsory) gos- 
pel ministry this condition would be waited 
for, and its Authority waited on. Ministers 
would not speak because men desired sounds, 
but because God wanted to be heard. 

Perhaps the merely professional ministry on 
earth (and we are far from including under 
that head all the ministry of other societies) 
is both finding out and evincing its hollow- 
ness; and ingenuous youth who respect nothing 
short of reality, are having a sense that the 
profession is not on the true foundation; and 
so there is a retreating from the cross,— 
from the fundamental experience which they 
believe the ministry ought to cost—a shrink- 
ing from being committed to the Rock of 
revelation, as a necessity for the true com- 
mission. This excuse digs deeper than most 
others. 

We can regard it as a hopeful sign when 
the ministry, not as a possession but as a 
profession, is getting discouraged about itself. 
When it so gets to an end of itself as to 
reach a true beginning in the living word and 
power of Christ,—and other foundation for 


his service can no man lay,—then may it see 
that the power of the educated ministry and 
the power of the unlettered disciple is one 
and the same Authority—‘‘ Christ crucified, 
the wisdom of God and the power of God.”’ 
In an article dealing with the growing un- 
willingness of educated men to become cler- 
gymen, a professor says, ‘‘it really begins to 
look as if our college bred men were leaving 
it to the untrained men who pass into the 
service of the church from the farm and the 
workshop.”’ 

Our Lord knew what He was doing in select- 
ing for his first ministers such day-laboring 
men, perhaps lest their ministry should be 
more readily of the head than of his Spirit; 
and He knew what place also there was for 
an intellectually trained Paul as an apostle 
to the Gentiles. But man would select only 
the intellectually trained; and these at length 
are shrinking from so uninviting a profes- 
sion, or are planting themselves on science as 
truth, through default of the professing church 
insisting on the Witness for Truth in the heart. 
And if men and women are indeed coming up 
as from the ranks to preach the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, we can afford to bear their 
crudeness in education, so that the root of 
the matter is in them. Perhaps the growing 
desertion of the profession on the part of 
popular scholarship is leaving an opening for 
this to be demonstrated. Perhaps Christianity 
is demonstrating for itself that the profes- 
sionals are not indispensable, but that the 
humble instruments of his word ‘‘the Lord 
hath need of.’’ 

But we do not fear that, while pulpits, 
desks, or platforms may not be supplied with 
incumbents, as men would arrange them, the 
church of Christ will not be supplied with 
his ministry whether through ministers, or 
immediately. ‘‘He must reign till He hath 
put all enemies under his feet.’ And though 
He turn and overturn, when it has become 
effete, this ecclesiastical scheme or that, yet, 
saith He, “My word shall not pass away.”’ 
For this is his covenant with his church and 
people: “‘My spirit that is upon thee, and 
my words which I have put into thy mouth, 
shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out 
of the mouth of thy seed, nor out of the 
mouth of thy seed’s seed, saith the Lord, 
from henceforth and forever,”’ 
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THERE is, however, one alarm that we must 
join in,—not so much that our own young men 
are not entering the vocal ministry (our young 
women are doing somewhat better, in the 
vocal submission), but that they are holding 
back from obedience to the secret require- 
ments of pure truth felt in their hearts. 
Grant unto the Lord your obedience in things 
little or great, popular or unpopular, and you 
are then in the one condition in which He 
will graciously use you. Submit to his use of 
you, and live. The ministry of the word may 
not be put upon you, and yet it may. What 
does it matter, so that it is the Lord you 
love to serve? Render to Him the obedience, 
and He will take care of the ministry. It 
will not be lacking for his church through 
some, where simple obedience in all things is 
the one concern. 


os 


THERE are two invasions which are a gag 
on a rising ministry in meetings under our 
name. One in sundry times and places is the 
invasion of a dead silence where a living si- 
lence would have been the right condition of 
the birth of true ministry; and the other is, 
the invasion of a stated ministry, expected, 
as it is, to occupy the right of way whether 
dead or alive. This is the deliberate gag now 
growing prevalent over large regions wher- 
ever the Friends’ standpoint of worship has 
been separated from. Many whose gifts were 
once esteemed are made to understand they 
must forego their own offerings, as the time 
belongs to the pastor. No young person dares 
to intrude on pre-empted time. The fresh 
and tender upspringings of the ministry are 
stifled out by the Upas tree system. New 
supplies, to be produced for such meetings, 
must now be stimulated and manafactured or 
another basis than implicit waiting for and on 
the Lord. 
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The Bible and Other Books. 


In 1804, ‘‘a numerous and respectable meet- 
ing of persons of various denominations” was 
held at the London Tavern, and a Society form- 
ed ‘‘to promote the circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures in the principal living languages.” 
At that time the Bible, or portions of it, could 
be obtained in about forty living languages, 
spoken by two-tenths of the race. During 
the century since the meeting at the London 
Tavern adjourned, and very largely from the 
machinery then and there started, the Scrip- 
tures have been translated into 450 languages 
and dialects, understood by seven-tenths of 
the race. By the I.ondon Society alone, 180, - 
000,000 copies have been distributed, at an 
expense of $70,000,000. If we add to this 
total the 70,000,000 copies already distri- 
buted by the younger American Bible Society, 
and the unknown millions printed and sold by 
private enterprize, we find ourselves inside a_| 


separate books or portions, have gone into 
circulation during the last century. 

Amazement attends the study of the Bible, 
whatever the point of view or the course pur- 
sued. But nothing about the Bible is more 
amazing than its continuous, universal and 
utterly unparalleled popularity. In nearly 
every, if not every, country on earth where 
books are sold, more Bibles are sold than any 
other book. Last year the British and For- 
eign Bible Society alone distributed 5,943,775 
copies, the majority by sale, in 370 languages, 
covering every part of the globe. And the 
issue by the American Society for the year 
amounted to 1,993,558 Bibles and portions. 
—The Century. 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 
The Deadening “Sunday” Newspaper. 


In the year 1808, Thomas Shillitoe having 
received the approval of his Monthly Meeting 
to a concern to make a religious visit to 
Friends, in Ireland, and having previously 
prepared the essay of “‘An address to the 
rulers of this nation, and those in power,’’ 
records, in his Journal, that his not as yet 
Laving put forth the said address, had stood 
in the way of his proceeding to Ireland. He 
now, however, proceeded to publish it, send- 
ing copies to the king, the bishops, and each 
of the members of both Houses of Parliament. 
He speaks, in part, as follows upon the preva- 
lent degeneracy, and the causes tending 
thereto: 

“Is it not a proof that degeneracy and 
irreligion are increasing in this land, that the 
day set apart for religious purposes should be 
made by so many a day of the greatest dissi- 
pation, extravagance, riot and drunkenness: 
and that what are even called the higher 
ranks are but examples to the lower orders in 
this respect? It appears to me that some of 
the causes contributing thereto, are the need- 
less increase and great abuse of houses of 
public entertainment, stage coaches unneces- 
sarily travelling, and pleasure horses and car- 
riages let out to hire on that day of the week, 
which must contribute to such dissipation, to 
which has of late been added a new device, 
newspapers sold on this day, usually called 
Sunday Papers, which must more or less have 
a tendency to dissipate the mind, and dis- 
qualify it for offering acceptable worship to 
God.”’ 

Nevertheless, the issuance of the papers 
thus rightly animadverted upon, appears not 
to have made, in England, anything like the 
rate of progress that they have so rapidly 
attained to in this country. An endeavor in 
London, several years ago, to issue a ‘‘Sun- 
day ’’ edition of one of the great dailies was 
not successful. A cheering item of informa- 
tion lately appeared in connection with an 
agreement made by and between the news- 
paper publishers of Marseilles, that ancient 
city of France dating from centuries before 
the Christian era, that they would publish no 
edition of their papers on the first day of the 
week. 

A glance over any American metropolitan 
“*Sunday ’’ newspaper of to-day, with the con- 
sideration that millions of our population are 
regular readers of its unhealthy presentation 


etc 
cals, fiction, etc.—must convince the faj 
mind that the conclusion of Thomas Shillitos 
was correct, that they must ‘have a tend 

to dissipate the mind, and disqualify it for 
offering acceptable worship to God.’’ Ind 
the further tendency is to get away altogether 
from the places of religious worship. The 
‘“stage-coaches’’ of T. S.’s day have been 
superseded by the trains, and to the “‘pleg. 
sure carriages’’ have been added the obtrn. 
sive automobiles and various other motor, 
which break in upon the quiet of the day of 
rest. During the past summer, Philadelphia 
was placarded with flaring invitations to par. 
ticipate in special, low-priced ‘* Sunday Ey. 
cursions to Coney Island.’’ The itinerary of 
such an excursion, of which the ‘‘ Sunday” 
paper would be an almost essentia! part, would 
be likely to reveal, on the part of very many, 
a long day of unprofitable hours. 

The writer would encourage any of our 
members upon whose attention these papen 
are thrust, that they steadfastly witness by 
word and act against them. While a modicum 
of unobjectionable matter may be found ip 
those highly expanded sheets, it necessitate 
the wading through much that is contrary to 
Christ, to reach it. Dr. John Robertson, of 
Glasgow, said not long ago: ‘‘I have gom 
from New York to San Francisco in your great 
and goodly country, but the saddest thing 
in all the sociological phenomena of your 
land is your Sunday newspaper.’’ And added 
with true Scottish vehemence—‘‘Oh, the 
swine stuff! Oh, the miserable garbage for 
WL 


an immortal soul!’’ 


Six IMPORTANT POINTS.—Six things a boy 
ought to know: 

First—That a quiet voice, courtesy and 
kind acts are as essential to the part in the 
world of a gentleman as of a gentlewoman. 

Second—That roughness, blustering and 
even foolhardiness, are not manliness. The 
most firm and courageous men have usually 
been the most gentle. 

Third—That muscular strength is not health. 

Fourth—That a brain crammed only with 
facts is not necessarily a wise one. 

Fifth—That the labor impossible to the 
boy of fourteen will be easy to the man of 
twenty. 

Sixth—That the best capital for a boy is not 
money, but the love of work, simple tastes 
and a heart loyal to his friends and his God. 
— Texas Christian Advocate. 

THERE is much evil in the land and there are 
many wrongs to be righted, and it will not do 
to stand by the graves of our fathers and 
lament the glory that has departed, as did the 
Jews who builded the tombs of the Prophets, 
and garnished the sepulchres of the righteous; 
and begin to say within themselves, “‘We have 
Abraham to our father.’’ But let us endeav- 
or to hold fast that which we already have, 
and grapple with the enemy that is at our ow 
doors, that we may by the help of the Al 
mighty be enabled to build up the walls of 
| our Zion over against our own gates. — Wesl- 
‘ern Y. M. Women’s Epistle. 
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| THE pride of many a modern city shall be 


safe estimate if we hold that certainly 300,- of matters worldly—sports, pleasures and, brought down as low as Capernaum’s (Matt. 


000,000 copies of the Scriptures, in whole or | 


games of many, many kinds, politics, theatri- 


xt 23). 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


fie Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 
(Continued from page &4.) 

The address is as follows: 
fo the Chiefs and other Indians residing on 

the Allegheny Reservation. 

Brothers: We have been lately informed 
that some of the chiefs of the Seneca Nation 
of Indians residing in the State of New York 
have been to the westward at a Council held 
at Sandusky, for the purpose of trying to pro- 
cure lands for the Indians living on reserved 
lands in New York State to settle upon, but 
did not obtain them. 

Brothers: We are sorry to hear that you 
think of leaving the fine country you inhabit, 
ad part with the good lands you and your 
fathers have lived on so comfortably, and es- 
pecially after having built for yourselves so 
many comfortable houses and barns — and 
cleared so much land and enclosed it with 
guch good fences; for, Brothers, you know it 
has required many years’ hard labor to do 
this, and you also know it is very trying to 
begin in the woods, to cut down trees, to split 
rails, make fences, and to build houses and 
barns. It would take you many years to have 
things as comfortable about you as you now 
have them, and some of you are now old. 

Brothers: If you should remove further back 
in the woods and make improvements, do you 
think the white people would not wish you to 
remove from them and go further west, until 
you are driven you know not where? 

Brothers: The land on which you live is 
your own, and you know it to be good and 
some of it well improved—then why do you 
think of selling it? The land is fast; it cannot 
be taken from you without your consent. It 
is true the land is worth a great deal of 
money; but if you sell and get the money, 
you may soon lose it and it will do you little 
orno good. 

Brothers: If you go so far from us, how can 
you expect us to get our friends to go and live 
beside you to instruct you, or that we should 
visit you to counsel and advise you in what is 

Brothers: Listen to our talk, for we want to 
do you good. We often meet in Philadelphia 
and think of what will be for your benefit 
and advantage, and we think the trial you 
have made must have satisfied and convinced 
you of the advantage there is in having farms 
to yourselves, separate from each other, and 
how much more comfortably many of you live 
on them than you formerly lived when you 
were crowded in villages and had your fields 
in common. 

If you would agree to divide your lands 
among yourselves, according to your num- 
bers, but under a condition that no part of 
what is so divided shall ever pass to white 
People; and, after agreeing among yourselves 
on the division of the land, and what part 
should go to each, have a surveyor to run the 
lines and mark the same so as to distinguish 
the lots, farms and houses made over to each 
of you, and have a map made on parchment, 
showing all the different parts with each part 
numbered—and then having a writing on parch- 
ment of the different parts according to their 
numbers, and whom each number belongs to, 
and have this writing so made that every part 


to his children, if he has any, and if he has 
no children, then to his nearest relations; but 
in no event should it ever be sold, given, or 
leased to white people;— this, we believe, 
would be an encouragement to the children to 
help their parents to improve the land, and 
build houses, because they would expect to 
have the good of them after their fathers and 
mothers died—and the estate in this way be- 
longing to the family, the wife and children 
would have something to live on after the 
father’s death. 

Brothers: You know we do not want any of 
your lands or anything you have, but advise 
you for your good; therefore attend to our 
talk; let it sink deep into your hearts; do not 
let it in at one ear and immediately pass out 
at the other, but treasure it up in your breasts 
—and when you have made up your minds on 
the interesting subject we have advised you, 
let us know, because if we, or our friends 
living near you, can assist you, you will find 
us and them disposed to do what is reasonable 
for your help. 

Brothers: May the Great Spirit direct you 
in your Councils on the important subjects 
we have communicated, and that your minds 
may be satisfied with what you do, and his 
Spirit continue to bless you and do you good. 

Dated in Philadelphia the 30th of the First 
Month, 1817, and signed by twenty-two Friends. 

In a letter which some of the Chiefs wrote 
to the Committee about the beginning of the 
year 1816, when Robert Clendenon, his wife 
Elizebeth and daughter Hannah were about 
leaving Tunesassa to return home, they thus 
allude to the effect which the labors of Friends 
during twenty years had then had. 

** We have heard with sorrow that our friends 
here are about to leave us, and that they have 
yet heard of none offering to supply their place, 
so that we are afraid you are all tired of be- 
stowing your labor to so little purpose. It is 
indeed a long time, almost twice ten years, since 
you first held out your hand to assist us, and 
though we have not improved so fast as you 
might have expected ; yet your labor has not 
all been lost. When your friends first sat 
down among us, we had not one comfortable 
shelter to accommodate them with; now, we 
have many warm and pleasant, and some spa- 
cious and even elegant dwellings; many of our 
women can spin and have wheels in their 
houses, and a number of us have good shelter 
and provender for cattle, besides corn, pota- 
toes, and many other useful vegetables in 
abundance. ’’ 

In the Sixth Month, 1816, Joseph Elkinton, 
with the approbation of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia for the Southern 
District, of which he was a member, and the 
encouragement of the Committee, left his 
home to reside at Tunesassa, where he re- 
mained for sixteen years. During a consid- 
erable part of this time he was engaged in 
teaching and in superintending schools taught 
by others. In the course of his labors he en- 

}countered great opposition from some of the 
Indians who clung to their old habits and 
prejudices, and claimed that the acquisition 

of school learning, etc., by their children was 
| displeasing to the Great Spirit. From some 

,of this party Joseph Elkinton felt at times 


| which is given to any one of you, should, | that his life was indanger. An interesting 
; upon the death of the man who owned it, go 


account of his stay among them, and some of 
his exercises, prepared by himself, was pub- 
lished in THE FRIEND, Vol. XXII, page 342, 
&c. His interest in these Indians, whose 
language he acquired, did not end with his 
return home, but he subsequently became a 
member of the Committee and continued to 
take an active part in its proceedings until 
his death, which took place at his home in 
Philadelphia, Second Month 9th, 1868, in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age, shortly after 
his return from a visit to the Allegheny Res- 
ervation. The memoranda which he left show 
that his mind was deeply exercised for the 
best welfare of these Indians, and there is 
little doubt that during this period his re- 
ligious character was developed and strength- 
ened. The following extracts are from his 
memoranda: 

. “The Friend’s situation was attended with 
much conflict of spirit, that he might be fa- 
vored with Divine direction, so as to act 
amongst this uncultivated people for their 
good, and for the glory and honour of his Heav- 
enly Father, who had done much for him. 
He had to do with an ignorant, suspicious 
and divided people, whose passions were easily 
excited, but whose indolent habits called for 
much patience on his part, in gradually lead- 
ing them to a proper decision, on a subject 
which involved their true interests. Much for- 
bearance was requisite in meeting all the dif- 
ficulties which they advanced; and while the 
Indian character is gradually developed, the 
cause of their slow improvement is also seen, 
but which it was nevertheless important to 
effect, though by a tedious and difficult pro- 
cess.’” 

Tenth Month 10th, 1817, Joseph Elkinton 
notes : 

“This morning as | was on my way to 
school, | met one of the chiefs; he informed 
me that he was going to Pittsburg and that in 
about ten or twelve days he would return; after 
expressing his desire that the Indians might 
do well and go on regularly and orderly in 
his absence, told me that the chiefs and peo- 
ple had yesterday given me a name which they 
had concluded, I should be known by, which 
was We-Ne-Se-W, which by interpretation 
signifies a ‘very fine day,’ being as he stated, 
satisfied and easy in their minds respecting 
my being amongst them. 

‘** After conversing a little while he bade 
me farewell, desiring at the same time, | 
believe, that the Great Spirit might take care 
of me during our separation.”’ 

(To be continued.) 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 
WAR. 

“Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” (Matt. 7: 12.) 
When I think of the war and the slaughter of men; 
Of sabres all gory and grim, 

I cannot but ask, with a doubt in my mind, 

Are they truly following Him, 

Who taught to do good is man’s duty to man, 

Assuaging his pain and his woe? 

That we as brethren all should become 

And make earth an Eden below; 

But the roaring of cannons, the shrieking of shella, 

And the bloody, bayoneting fray 

Is the spirit of demons and not of the One 

Who died on Calvary’s tree. —E. Robeson, 
ATHENS, Ont. 
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THE BETTER LAND. 

















Thou callest its children a happy band; 


Mother! oh, where is that radiant shore? teacher training of the race? 
Shall we not seek it and weep no more? 


: Normal School work properly understood 
m3 eae saa ee myrtle | 88sumes that the students who take it have had 









































boughs? ” some drill in the essential subjects included 
“Not there, not there, my child!” in the courses of our public High Schools. 

5 Some canvas of the States in which colored 

“Is it where the feathery palm trees rise, children are admitted to the High Schools 








And the date grows ripe under sunny skies? 
Or ’midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 
And strange, bright birds, on their starry wings, 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things?” 

“Not there, not there, my child!” 





shows that a very small number has had this 
preparation. The beginnings of a real Normal 
School then will of necessity be small, but it 
is well to keep in mind the four students that 
sixty years ago were the pioneers of that great 
army of white students now in attendance at 
our two hundred Normal Schools. 

That nearly forty years of freedom should 
have passed without any adequate arrange- 
ment for training Negro teachers is surely a 
reproach to our country. The first effort in 
making Cuba fit for freedom was to bring a 
very large number of her teachers at no ex- 
pense to themselves for special training at 
Harvard University. This first effort has been 
followed by others both for Cuba and for the 
Philippines, but if one were to agitate a like 
movement for Colored teachers he would likely 
himself be relegated to a “‘Jim Crow car!”’ 

The new work at Cheyney is a pioneer work. 
It has no reflections to cast on those most ex- 
cellent institutions that are doing their very 
best to make contributions, incidentally, to 
the greatly needed army of teachers. All 
these institutions are practically swamped, 
however, with the business of general educa- 
tion. They can not turn aside to a single spe- 
cialty. That the Institute now proposes to 
do. It would take the fairly educated and 
train them how to impart knowledge, how to 
inspire hope in a hopeless race, how to give 
them race ideals of manhood, and womanhood 
and of citizenship. Ten such teachers at the 
end of two years make the circle of influence 
at least 5U0 souls. In a single decade the 
circle widens to a small army, but best of all, 
one such institution on right lines is like the 
beginning in New England. It is sure itself 
to multiply, once its work is publicly known. 

Let us hope that the re-opening of the In- 
stitute on the 4th instant with the enrollment 
of 20 students will be a beginning of this kind, 
and that the endorsement of Booker T. Wash- 
ington in putting the name of his son on the 
opening roll will prove to be deserved. 

J. HENRY BARTLETT. 


























































“Ts it far away, in some region old, 

Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold? 

Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 

And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 

And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand? 

Is it there, sweet mother, that better land?” 
“Not there, not there, my child!” 









































“Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy! 

Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy; 

Dreams can not picture a world so fair— 

Sorrow and death may not enter there; 

Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 

For beyond the clouds and beyond the tomb, 
It is there, it is there, my child!” 


—Felicia Hemans. 


















































The Institute for Colored Youth, a Normal 
School. 


The Normal School idea in the United States 
is more than sixty years old. It was in 1839 
that the first of the three schools, due to the 
agitation of Horace Mann and his co-laborers, 
opened its doors to four students. That the 
number of students should be so small would 
doubtless have discouraged weaker men, but 
Horace Mann bad unwavering faith in the idea 
and his faith is justified to-day by nearly two 
hundred flourishing Normal Schools in the 
United States. 

The foundation of the Institute for Colored 
Youth was almost co-incident with the agita- 
tion of Horace Mann. Few, if any, however, 
at that day would have believed that colored 
teachers could be counted on to educate the 
colored race. The conclusion of Kate Bros- 
seau in her recent theses on the Negro Pro- 
blem to the University of Paris would have 
shocked that age as it still shocks some in 
this. She says in substance that the negro 
teacher inspires in the black pupil a sense of 
self-respect and personal dignity in comparison 
or rather in contrast with the timidity, uncer- 
tainty of self and “‘ physionomine compassée ”’ 
of those under white teachers, that is of 
striking interest. The sixty years of history 
in the Institute for Colored Youth has con- 
firmed this judgment. The normal work of 
the school has been its crowning effort, and 
when the doors of the Institute open at Chey- 
ney next week the work will be confined strict- 
ly to training teachers. 

Nearly all the Negro institutions in the 
country have used the word ‘‘Normal ’’ as some 
part of their title. One of the largest and 
best of them has recently somewhat widely 
advertised its Normal Department. It appears, 
however, that in this particular case there are 
four instructors assigned to this special course 
and that not one of these instructors has had 
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The Cross of Convenience. 
(From an “Old Home Week ” Address.) 


Plymouth Colony has spread her autumnal 
Thanksgiving Day over the whole re-united 
country. The gathering of the scattered mem- 
bers of a family under the parental roof to 
bless each other in memories of old associa- 
tions and to be thankful to the giver of all 
sure mercies for the bounties of the year, 
might well serve as a means of tender grace 
to those who rightly participate. But I used 
to notice that the same authority which issued 
his proclamation for a day of thanksgiving and 
affixed it to our township’s post-offices, also 
in the spring-time issued another for ‘‘ fasting, 
humiliation, and prayer.’’ The former was 
observed with a feast; the latter fell out of 
use, because it bespoke self-denial; it made 
































































































































experience in teaching, although they are col- | too practical for popularity this term of dig. 
I hear thee speak of the better land, lege graduates. Is it any wonder that the cipleship: “‘If any man will be my disciple let 

late Dr. Curry applied such strictures to the | him deny himself, take up his cross, and fol. 
low me.’’ The old Roman sacrifices for wor. 
ship also floated as much on the principle of 
gratification as of worship; the inward organg 
of the slain beast were consumed on the altar, 
but the good meat was set apart for the feagt. 
ing of men. Such of us whose only use for 
public worship is entertainment do the same 
thing; we renounce worship at its very altar, 
save the worship of self. 


| 
| 
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That Christian character must grow y 


lop-sided which religiously observes the self. 
gratification which the gospel permits, but de- 
clines to put on the strength of self-denial— 
not by making up, but by “‘taking up” his 
cross. You will not interpret me as wanting 
to restore a conventional Fast Day to balance 
the feast day, or as attaching any grace to 
days; but in the spirit of true patriotism for 
our town I would have more place given to 
the principle, not of self-imposed, but of all 
required self-denial or sacrifice. The principle 
of the Cross is the preference of the higher 
life and love above the lower self—the triumph 
of the spirit over flesh, where these conflict, 


**The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the 


Spirit against the flesh: for these are contrary 
the one to the other.’’ The Cross began the 
uplift of the Christ towards his Ascension. | 
am afraid the tendency of all our religious 
organizations, not excepting the time-serving 
elements of my own, is to push rather the pre- 
sentments that will draw the natural man, not 


to the worship that is in the spirit and in truth, 


but to diversions from it. Some of us have 


been pretty thoroughly taught to expect that 
a self-denying religion will not be popular. 
Shall we then blink the truth? Shall we as- 
semble by dissembling? We have not so 
learned Christ. Not so are we of Robinson, 
of Fox, of Wesley, or of Hooker. Not so 
Puritans, or Pilgrims on the earth, or ‘“Trem- 
blers at the Word of God.’’ 


ESCAPING FROM BONDAGE.—From Socrates 
to Browning, true thinkers and poets have all 
been emancipators. In the end this bringing 
of new light into the mind of the world will 
be counted their chief service. ‘‘ When! am 
dead,” said one of the keenest of modern 
minds, one of the greatest of modern poets, 
“*lay a sword on my coffin, for I was a soldier 
in the war for the liberation of mankind.” 
Like service has been rendered by almost all 
of the great writers. They have been beyond 
their times; they have parted company with 
some usage, some tradition, out of which the 
life has ebbed; they have broken away from 
some decaying creed; they have put some 
new knowledge in the place of some old ignor- 
ance. The steady movement of great litera 
ture is toward the light.—From ‘‘ My Study 
Fire.”—H. W. Mabie. 


THE SINNERS IN ZION ARZ AFRAID. 


O wasting fear that flies when fear is not! 

O death that dies a thousand times before 

The gate is reached by patient lowly saint, 

Whose dread departed when the life flowed in. 

What dark surprises cross the path of sin, 

And robes of semblance flutter in the fray; 

What broken hopes and stranded wrecks are found 

Where anchor songs of saints are never heard. 
H. T. Miller, 
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pRAISE FOR CREATION AND PROVI- | goon afterward for the international confer- 
ence which secured the establishment of The 


[As repeated by Eunice Gidley when one hundred | Hague court of arbitration. Members of Con- 
years old, and promised on page 69 to be copied | gress, led by Representatives Bartholdt of 


jere in full.) 


I sing the Almighty power of God, 
That made the mountains rise, 

That spread the flowing seas abroad, 
And built the lofty skies. 





























I sing the wisdom that ordained 
The sun to rule by day; 

The moon that shines at his command, 
And all the stars obey. 


I sing the goodness of the Lord, 
That filled the earth with food; 

He formed the creatures with his word, 
And then pronounced them good. 


) Lord, how thy wonders are displayed 
) Where’er I turn mine eye! 
If I survey the ground I tread, 

Or gaze upon the sky. 


There’s not a plant or flower below, 
But makes thy glories known; 
And clouds arise and tempests blow, 

By order from thy throne. 


a ieee SO ™ 


Creatures (as numerous as they be) 


, Are subject to thy care; 

| There's not a place where we can flee, 

' But God is present there. 

g In heaven He shines with beams of love, 

g The same in worlds beneath! 

5 Tis on his earth I stand or move, 

f And ’tis his air I breathe. 

l His hand is my perpetual guard, 

8 He keeps me with his eye: 

it Why should I then forget the Lord, 

r, Who is forever nigh? 

:. —Perry's Spelling Book, 1809. 
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, In Time of War Prepare for Peace, 

- The following by Graham Taylor appears in 

" the Chicago Daily News, and is forwarded to 
THE FRIEND: 

2 It looks as though the old adage ‘‘In time 

il of peace prepare for war,’’ were being re- 

1g versed. For the international arbitration 

il movement grows apace, not only in spite of 

m recent wars, but all the more because of them. 

mM Nothing could be more significant of this 

, fact than the presence in St. Louis this week 

er of 300 men who are to visit Chicago next 

” week. ‘hey are members of the European 

all and English parliaments who have come to 

nd America to hold the twelfth session of the 

th Interparliamentary Union at the St. Louis 

he Exposition. They are the guests of the 

m United States government on their visit to 

me the principal cities between New York and 

or: Denver. Congress extended the hospitality 

. of the country by appropriating $50,000 for 

dy their traveling expenses and entertainment. 

Started in 1888 at Paris by members of the 

French Chamber of Deputies and of the Brit- 

D. ish Parliament, the Interparliamentary Union 
has held eleven sessions at the great centers 
of the world, including Paris, London, Rome, 
Bern. The Hague, Brussels, Budapest and 
Vienna. A year ago at the latter city 600 

ind ernment in Europe. 





But the Czar had a personal representative at 
Budapest six years ago and issued his call 












many of these parliamentarians and a large 
company of other distinguished Europeans and 
Americans are to gather. 
ternational Peace Congress is to be held there 
in Tremont Temple, Tenth Month 3 to 7. 


Missouri, formed an American branch of the 

} union only last year. 
before Congress authorizing the President to 
issue an invitation to the governments of the 
world for a conference ‘‘ to devise plans look- 
ing to the negotiation of arbitration treaties 
between the United States and the different 
nations, and also to discuss the advisability of 
and, if possible, agree upon a gradual reduc- 
tion of armaments.”’ 
union is wholly in line with practical parlia- 
mentary action. 
sideratiun of such points of practical interna- 
tional politics as the exemption of private 
property at sea in war times, but attempts 
nothing so impracticable as would retard effec- 
tive legislation. 


It already has a bill 


The purpose of the 













It furthers the official con- 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 
soston is the next point of interest at which 


The Thirteenth In- 


The 


most elaborate preparations are being made 


by the city government and the public for the 
occasion. 
will be welcomed by the mayor of the city, 


At its opening session the Congress 


the Governor of the State and representatives 


of the National government, headed by Secre- 
tary Hay of the Department of State. 
meetings at Faneuil Hall and the Old South 
Meeting House, supplementing the delibera- 
tive sessions, will present such subjects as 


Public 


“‘The Function and Influence of The Hague 


Tribunal,’’ ‘* Mutual Relation of Races ’’ and 


** Reduction of National Armaments.”’ 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American 


Federation of Labor, will preside over a meet- 


ing devoted to Industrial arbitration, at which 


Peter Curran, delegate from the General Fed- 


eration of British Trades Unions, will be one 
of the speakers. 


Among the many distin- 
guished men and women who will participate 
in the congress are Sir John Macdonnell, the 
English authority on international law; Cob- 
den-Sickert, daughter of Richard Cobden; Jules 
Seigfried and Gustave Hubbard, deputies of 
France; Senators La Fontaine and Da L’Hale 
of Belgium, Dr. Adolph Richter and Richard 
Feldhaus of Germany, Baroness von Suttner 
of Austria, Moneta of Italy, John Lund of the 
Norwegian Parliament; Charles Wagner of 
Paris, author of ‘‘The Simple Life,’’ repre- 
senting the Protestants of France; Bishop 
Percival of Hereford, and Bishop Boyd Carpen- 
ter of Ripon, of the Church of England; Car- 
dinal Gibbons and Bishop Spalding of the 
Roman Catholic Church; Percy Alden and G. 
H. Ferris, eminent in the social work of Lon- 
don. 


of the Boston meeting. 















The Americans to whose world-wide re- 
lationships and strenuous effort is due this 
second International Peace Congress to be held 
in America are Robert Treat Paine, president; 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, secretary, of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, and Edwin D. Mead, chair- 
delegates represented every constitutional gov- | man of its executive committee. 
Turkey and Russia, being | that some of the distinguished speakers of the 
ruled by autocrats, were not among them. | congress may be secured to address a public | down several times in cold water, in which 
meeting in Chicago soon after the adjournment | has been dissolved a large lump of salt. 


It is hoped 
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COMMERCE MAY YET PREVENT WAR. 


Significant movements for closer interna- 
tional relationships are by no means confined to 
those who have associated themselves avowedly 
to promote the cause of peace. The tendency 
of politics to become commercialized is justly 
regarded as a menace to the economic freedom 
of individuals. But beneath the evils which 
may be suffered from this source there may 
be a larger good evolving. For even the com- 
mercial interests which have been creating 
internal strife and provoking foreign wars 
among the people may soon become so inter- 
national in their proportions and interests as 
to be the chief impediment to war and protec- 
tion of the world’s peace. 

Organized workingmen were among the very 
first to emphasize the international character 
of the bonds that bound them together. In- 
deed, their early organization of this type was 
so far ahead of the times as well as so radical 
in ignoring national boundaries that ‘‘The In- 
ternationals’’ used to frighten the world. 
What would become of patriotism, was asked 
in every land, if men were allowed to organize 
across every frontier? Nevertheless, without 
losing their patriotism, national labor unions 
are naturally growing international. The ex- 
change of fraternal delegates between the Brit- 
ish Trades Union Congress and the American 
Federation of Labor and such international 
conventions as the miners have just held in 
Paris with representatives from Europe. Great 
Britain and America bid fair to mass the most 
powerful constituencies in the world to com- 
mand peace by arbitration instead of war. 

The socialists, radical [or objectionable] as 
they are, help to join hands and hearts across 
seas. Attheir international congressin Brus- 
sels delegates assembled not only from the 
Continental countries but many from Great 
Britain and the United States, and some even 
from Argentine, for the discussion of such 
broadly common interests as ‘‘ Militarism,’’ 
**Protection and Free Trade,’’ “‘ Housing of 
the People,’’ “‘International Solidarity and 
Arbitration.” 

But never is it to be forgotten that at the 
head of the very mixed multitudes which are 
lining up under the banners of peace to com- 
mand the arbitration of international differ- 
ences and promote the brotherhood of the 
race, marches the little yet potent Society of 
Friends, whose benignant presence has kept 
the heart of the modern world warmer and its 
hope of peace alive. 


eet 


Science and Industry. 


TO remove paint and stains from a window 
get alittle hot vinegar on a cloth and rub hard. 
Note, the vinegar must be quite hot.—Pad- 
dington. 





WHEN cutting new bread heat the knife in 
hot water, and you will be able to cut it as 
smoothly as stale. — Wimborne. 


To stiffen the bristles of hairbrushes first 
wash the brush well in hot water, mixed with 
a dessert spoonful of ammonia (do not let it 
touch the polished back). Then dip it up and 





Dry 
| it in the open air. 
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THE report of the British Commission on 
Physical Veterioration, which appears as a 
Parliamentary Blue Book, is of general inter- 
est because the conditions which bring about 
the alleged deteriorations are present in the 
United States. Whether or not there has 
been widespread and acute deteriorations, the 
commission cannot, of course, determine from 
the brief period spent in studying the subject 
and from meagre data, but for such deteriora- 
tion as is patent and indisputable the commis- 
sion finds the causes to be first of all, alcohol 
and tobacco. One of the authorities on the 
subject consulted, Dr. Scott, mentions the 
significant fact that of all the undergrown chil- 
dren examined only 2 per cent. had not been 
habitual smokers. Besides stunting the user, 
tobacco is said to cause, especially in youth, 
shortness of breath, loss of vitality, weak heart 
and general inefficiency. The opinion is a unan- 
imous one against the habit of cigarette smok- 
ing among boys. The teapot has also become 
a scourge to the British, and accounts for much 
of the deterioration of the poor. The rush to 
the cities, overcrowding, the slum life are 
contributing causes, and ignorance, weak char- 
acter, shiftlessness, are responsible for the 
surprising fact alleged that in the past twenty- 
five years there has been no decrease of infant 
mortality. 





JAPANESE CHEMISTS.—Probably no Eastern 
nation is more strongly represented than are 
the Japanese in the English annals of science, 
and more particularly in the literature of 
chemistry, says the London Lancet. They pos- 
sess an undoubtedly strong faculty for original 
research, and they combine this faculty with 
a sharpsightedness as to the possibilities of 
practical application of the fruits of research. 
The Japanese chemist, in fact, unites the power 
of originality of the English chemist and the 
practical intuition of the German. At the 


of the latter species manage to cross water- 

ways when they are driven to extremities just 
as human beings occasionally can keep them- 
selves above water through sheer fright. 

A funny though able swimmer is the rabbit. | 
He submerges his body with the exception of ; 
head and tail. The latter sticks away up into | 
the air, and his hind legs make ‘‘soap-suds ”’ | 
as he churns the water madly to get away. 
But with all his awkwardness he is a swift | 
swimmer, and is beaten only by the squirrel 
among the land animals. 

The squirrel swims with his heavy tail sunk 
away down in the water and his head held high. 
He cleaves the waves like a duck, and a man | 
in a row-boat has all he can do to keep abreast | 
of the swimming squirrel. 

One thing that none of the land-living animals 
does is to dive. No matter how hard pressed 
a swimming deer, rabbit, squirrel, or other 
purely terrestrial animal may be, it will remain 
above water. But the muskrat, beaver, ice 
bear, and otter dive immediately.-—Farming 
World. 











' 
Facts WoRTH KNOWING ABOUT THE PANAMA 


CANAL.—Estimated cost of the Panama Canal, 
$200,000, 000. 

Amount paid French company for title, $40. - 
000,000. 

Amount paid Panama Government for per- 
petual lease of canal lands, $10,000,000. 

Length of canal, forty-six miles. 

Canal width varies from 250 to 500 feet at 
the top, the bottom width being 150 feet. 

There will be five twin locks of concrete 
masonry, each 738 feet long and eighty-two 
feet wide, with a lifting capacity of thirty to 
thirty-two feet. 

Lake Bohio (artificial) covers thirty-one 
square miles. 

Alhajuela Lake (artificial) covers 5,900 acres, 
about nine square miles, and will furnish mo- 


University of Tokio practical study is very | tive power for operating the locks and lighting 
much favored, and splendid facilities for work | the canal from ocean to ocean. 


are provided in the laboratories and workshops. 
There are several distinguished Japanese chem- 
ists who are fellows of the English Chemical 
Society, and who were elected to the fellowship 
on account of the excellence of their contribu- 
tions to original science. 


Distance from New York to San Francisco by 
old route, 13,714 miles; by the route through 
the canal, 5,299 miles. 

Distance from New York to Manila by pres- 
ent route via San Francisco and Yokohama, 
19,530 miles. Distance from New York to 


The Japanese chemists discuss with a free- | Manila by Panama Canal via San Francisco and 


dom which astonishes the Western chemist all 
the modern abstruse theories bearing upon the 


Yokohama, 11,585 miles. 
Distance saved in a sailing-trip around the 


atomic theory, the constitution of matter, the | world by the new route through the Panama 
theory of dissociation, etc. They write power- | Canal, 2,768 miles. 


ful dissertations on the views advanced by 


The Panama Canal was practically begun in 


such esteemed thinkers as Ostwald, Arrhenius, | 1883 by the French company. They had com- 
Van’t Hoff, Kelvin, Thomson, Lodge, Crookes, | pleted about two-fifths of the length, when, 


Ramsay and others, 
criticisms on the methods of systematizing 
and compiling atomic weights adopted by 
Western chemists. 


How ANIMALS Swim.—Almost all animals 


and have offered valuable | 


because of fraudulent management, the com- 
pany failed, and the work ceased in 1889.— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 





MAKING ARTIFICIAL CoTTON.— Washington, 


, Eighth Month 9.-- Thornwell Haynes, consul 


know how to swim without having to learn. | at Rouen, writes of an artificial cotton now 


As soon as they fall into the water, or are 
driven into it, they instinctively make the 
proper motions, and not only manage to keep 


being made at Milan from the cellulose of the 


| fir tree freed from bark and knots. The fibres, 
after being pulverized by a special machine, 








wood or fibre, which has become very white, 
is washed and ground by a series of st 
metallic meshes, after which it is again w 


‘and given an electro-chemical bleaching 


means of chloride of lime. Passage betweeg 
two powerful rollers then dries the matter, 
producing a pure cellulose, which when re. 
heated in a tight metal boiler containing g 
mixture of chloride of zinc and hydro-chlorie 
and nitric acids, to which is added a little 
castor oil, casein, and gelatin to give resistance 
to the fibre, gives a very consistent paste, 
Threads are then produced by pressing thig 
paste through a kind of drawplate. These 
threads, after being passed over a gummed 
cloth, are immersed in a weak solution of car. 


‘bonate of soda and passed between two slowly 


turning drying cylinders. Finally, to give the 
necessary solidity, the thread is treated to an 
ammoniacal bath and rinsed in cold water, 
after which the produce is pliable and works 
well. 

In Bavaria experiments have recently been 
made to produce cotton from pine wood, and 
it is claimed that the trials have been very 
successful. 





MAPLE SUGARING. — Maple sugar making, 


| says Outing, is a more extensive industry than 


might at first be supposed, the annual output 
of the country being 51,000,000 pounds, with 
3,000,000 gallons of honey; of this Vermont, 
small though she is, furnishes more than any 
other State. 

Although the primitive and romantic fashion 
of boiling sap in a huge kettle slung over an 
open fire has passed away with other things 
of a like nature, yet the sugaring time is 
still a season of joy and activity to all living 
within range of the camps. The first step in 
the manufacture of maple sugar by present- 
day methods is the preparation of horse-sled 
roads, which begins as soon as the first heavy 
snow falls in early winter. 

As the weather becomes warmer in Third 
Month buckets and spouts are overhauled, 
washed and put in order, to be in readiness 
when wanted. These buckets are usually of 
tin, holding about fifteen quarts each, and 
often covered, although many wooden open 
ones are used by small and less painstaking 
manufacturers. Loaded upon sleds, the buckets 
are drawn out over the prepared roads and dis- 
tributed among the trees of the orchard. Some- 
times this is done when the snow is still so 
deep as to necessitate snow-shoes, but the 
wise old sugar makers tell us that sap will 
not run until the snow thaws away from the 
base of the trees; and I have known ambitious 
sugar makers, lured by a few days of spring- 
like weather, to scatter their buckets 
then not be able to find them for several 
weeks, because a big snowstorm had buried 
them two feet or more. 

But finally there are some warm, sunny 
days. The nights continue sharp and frosty, 
but the sun comes up with a smiling face 
and the wind is south and mild. This is 
ideal sap weather, and the whole working 


afloat, but propel themselves without trouble. ' are placed in a horizontal brass, lead-lined| force is at once mustered to tap the trees 
Exceptions are the monkey, the camel, | cylinder of some 3,500 cubic feet capacity and | and hang the buckets. Holes from one and 
giraffe, and llama, which cannot swim without steamed for ten hours, after which 2,000 cubic | one-half to three inches deep are bored on the 


assistance. 


Camels and llamas have to be’ feet of a bisulphate of soda wash is added and ; south side of the tree with a half-inch bit, 


helped across water, and giraffes and monkeys ' the whole is heated for thirty-six hours under | and into these are driven round tin spouts, 


drown if they enter it. Now and then both 'a pressure of three atmospheres. ‘hen the! with hooks attached, on which the buckets 
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are hung. If the sap starts briskly and the 
day is still, one can stand in the sugar-house 
door and hear the measured drip, drip, until 
the bottom of the empty bucket is covered 
In the most up-to-date places the sap is gath- 
ered each day, the big monitor draw-tub, so 
called from its resemblance to the celebrated 
raft, being drawn along the roads and filled 
by relays of men who collect the sap from 
tree to tree by big pails slung from a shoul- 
der yoke. When the “‘ monitor’? is filled it 
js drawn to camp and emptied into huge 
polders having cloth strainers on top to catch 
any foreign substance which may have fallen 
into the sap. Where the orchard lies on a 
slope the sap is frequently conducted to the 
camp through pipes, and thus much of the 
hard labor is saved and all of its picturesque- 
ness lost. 





A Testimony from the Quarterly Meeting of 
Reading for Wm. Penn, 1718. 


Our friend William Penn departed this life 
at his house at Ruscomb, in the County of 
Berks, thirtieth of Fifth Month, 1718, and his 
body was conveyed thence seventh of Sixth 
Month following, to Friends’ burying ground 
at Jordan, in the County of Bucks, where he 
was honorably interred, being accompanied by 
many Friends and others from diverse parts, 
and being a member of our Monthly Meeting 
of Reading at the time of his decease and 
some years before. We can do no less, in 
giving the foregoing account, than say some- 
thing respecting the character of so worthy a 
man, and not only refer to other meetings 
where his residence was, in former times, 
who were witnesses of the great self denial 
he underwent in the prime of his youth and 
the patience with which he bore many a heavy 
cross; but we think it our duty to cast in 
our mite, to set forth in part his deserved 
commendation. He was a man of great ability, 
of an excellent sweetness of disposition, quick 
of thought and ready utterance, full of the 
qualifications of true discipleship, even love 
without dissimulation, as extensive in charity, 
as comprehensive in knowledge, and to whom 
malice and ingratitude were utter strangers; 
30 ready to forgive enemies that were not ex- 
cepted. Had not the management of his tem- 
poral affairs been attended with some diffi- 
culties, envy itself would be to seek for mat- 
ter of accusation, and yet in charity even that 
part of his conduct, may be ascribed to a 
peculiar sublimity of mind, notwithstanding 
Which he may without straining his character 
be ranked among the learned, good and great, 
Whose abilities are sufficiently manifested 
throughout his elaborate writings, which are 
80 many lasting memorials and monuments of 
his admirable qualifications, and are the es- 
teem of learned and judicious men among all 
Persuasions. And though in old age by reason 
of severe shocks of a violent distemper, his 
intellects were much impaired, yet his sweet- 
hess and loving disposition, surmounted its 
utmost effects and remained when reason al- 
most failed. He was learned without vanity, 
apt without forwardness, facetious in conver- 
sation, yet weighty and serious, of extraor- 


dinary greatness of mind, yet void of the 


stain of ambition, as free from rigid vanity, 
4 he was clear of unseemly brevity; a man, 


exhortation, endowments whose memorial will 
be valued by the wise and blessed with the 
just. 


of the Quarterly Meeting held at Reading 
Sixth Month 31, 1719. 


(Copied from an old manuscript book, 
Norfolk, Va., Fifth Mo. 9. 1904.—A. F.) 


motions of his aunt’s pen. 
had gone back to school, but he was only in 
the kindergarten, and came home at twelve 
o’clock. 
had boasted many times that no one had made 


had tried. 


remarked, as he saw his aunt making a num- 
ber of queer little dots across the middle of 
a page. 


dots marked a breakin the poem she was 
copying. 


wise face. 


“*Those,’’ pointing to the marks, “‘are the 
stars.”’ 


a sudden notion of “‘fooling’’ him came to her 
mind. 


she asked. 
eager reply. 


yards from the house, was beyond his reach, 
and climbing out of the question. 
on fun, she drew a stamped envelope towards 
her, addressed and fastened it. 
it up. 
way along the sidewalk before calling him to 
return. 


**That’s an old letter, and no good. 
fool!’ 


grave as a judge, and without one word, he 
walked into the house and laid the letter on 
the table. 
shoulder, but he shrank a little away. 
was hurt and offended, but that was not the 
worst. 
him was gone. 
heaven, as he thought, could be mean enough 
to deceive him, what was sure? 





4scholar, a Friend, a minister, surpassing in 










































Signed on behalf of and by the appointment 


Ww. LAMBOLD. 


Fooling a Child. 


Charlie stood beside the table watching the 
The older children 


It was the first of a month when he 


**fool” of him. To tell the truth, no one 


“*I know what you're writing about,” he 


She laughed, but did not tell him that the 


** Well, guess, ’ she said, smiling into his 


**About heaven,” he answered promptly. 
She laughed again, but he was so smart that 


“*Charlie, could you mail a letter for me?”’ 


**Oh, yes, Aunt Ellen, sure,” was the 
**T could climb easily.” 
She knew that the mail-box, only a few 


Still, bent 


Charlie caught 
His aunt allowed him to go a little 


At her summons he stopped. 
“*Come back! Come back!’’ she cried. 
April 


He stood still for some moments: then, as 


His aunt put her hand on his 
He 


All at once she saw her power over 
If she who was writing about 


** It’s the last time I’!] fool a child,’ Aunt 
Ellen confided to Charlie’s father that even- 
ing. ‘‘Life is so beautifully real to our child- 
ren that it is no wonder they believe in fairies. 
Dolls are people, and their houses homes, a 
toy soldier is a veteran, | have just made a fool 
of myself, only pretending, while the dear 
boy believed me true. Charlie, where are 
you? Aunt Ellen is the real April Fool.”— 
Emma E. Hornbrook, in the New York Observer. 





G. Fox rroM Dersy Prison, 1650.—‘* The 
Lord is King over all the earth: therefore, all 


people, praise and glorify your King in true 
obedience, in uprightness, and in the beauty 
Oh, consider in true obedience 


of holiness. 


whose yzuest he is. 
he said:— 


is beyond telling. 
city, your sincerity, are the ideal attitudes for 
worship. 


what they are. 
make men and women great. 
impress on your city and your country that cannot 
be removed.’ . 


Charles Wagner. 








Him is received. Mark and consider in silence, 
in lowliness of mind, and thou wilt hear the 
Lord speak unto thee in thy mind. 
is sweet and pleasant; his sheep hear his voice, 
and will not hearken to another. 
hear his voice, they rejoice and are obedient; 
they also sing for joy. 
filled with everlasting triumph! they sing and 
praise the eternal God in Zion. Their joy man 
shall never take from them. 
Lord God for evermore.’ 


His voice 
When they 


Oh, their hearts are 


Glory to the 
P A. F. 


NorFo.k, Va., Fourth Month 9th, 1904. 


Items “Concerning the Society. 


Joseph S. Elkinton started on the 22d ult. for 


Canada, on account of the reported uprising of 
some of the Doukhobors, who are moved by relig- 
ious fervor to set out again in search of a Messiah. 


WHat THE PAsToRATE DEFECTION HAs To Ex- 


PecT.—A candidate may have all the qualifications 
for a successful pastor, and may be greatly desired 
by the church, but if he should not be congenial to 
the “smart set,” they will use such means as they 
only can use to make it appear that “he is not the 
man for the place.” 
man that is chosen is not the actual choice of the 
congregation, but only of the hornets, as they may 
be called, and he will remain pastor only so long 
as he pleases them. This is not Christianity. It 
is oligarchy of the worst kind 
archy. 
It is the man of sin ruling in the house of God.— 
The Presbyterian. 


Hence, in many cases, the 


It is practical an- 
It is anarchy of the power of darkness. 


THE FRENCH PHILOSOPHER OF “THE SIMPLE LIFE” 


SEEKS OUT PHILADELPHIA FRIENDS.—Says the Phil- 
adelphia North American of the 23rd instant:— 
“High thought and plain speech characteristic of 
the week-day Meeting of Friends in the old meet- 
ing-house at Fourth and Arch streets, yesterday, 
made a profound impression upon Pasteur Charles 
Wagner, the apostle of the Simple Life. 


“He went to the service with John Wanamaker, 
In the course of the meeting 


“The benefit that comes to me from this service 
It fills my soul. Your simpli- 


‘What spiritual power comes in such a period 


as the time you set apart for silent contemplation! 
Then, the heart expands, the soul grows, the mind 
is cleared. 
selves as we are; brings us close to the Father. 


Such meditation enables us to see our- 


“| admire the Friends-for what they do and for 
Plain speech and simple living 
You have left an 


John Wanamaker added a tribute to the uplift- 
ing work done by Friends in Philadelphia. 

“American co-education impressed and pleased 
He observed it in the Friends’ 
Boarding School, at Westtown. 

“The system exemplifies what I have preached 
in France,” he said. ‘There the sexes are separ- 
ated, and the result is far from satisfactory. I 
saw in Westtown boys and girls at luncheon to- 
gether. Afterward I saw them in the school rooms 
with flowers about them, as if to bring the cheer- 
ful fields within doors.” 

Accompanied thence to the House of Refuge by 
a Friend, who is one of the directors, he afterwards 
said to a reporter: 

‘“* We went to the House of Refuge. at Glen Mills, 
and saw your system of training children who have 
erred. It is the just, the logical method of cor- 
rection. The young spirits are not humiliated nor 
broken, but are stimulated to better thought and 
action.” 

Charles Wagner will attend the International 


the Lord is known, and an understanding from | Peace Conference in Boston, which opens on the 
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A dispatch from St. Petersburg states that the recent 
action of Great Britain in concluding a treaty with Tibet 
has caused a protest to be made against it by Russia ang 
forwarded to Pekin, and that according to the Russigg 
view, Great Britain’s pledges to Russia regarding the 
scope of the expedition only contemplated the regulatiog 
of trade between India and Tibet, and she disclaimed 
purpose to meddle with the internal or political affairs of 
the country. Instead of so doing, Russia claims that q 
treaty was forced upon the Tibetans which goes much 
further, creating a virtual protectorate over the country, 
Moreover, it is contended that the treaty is a restrictiog 
upon the sovereignty of China, inasmuch as, while recog. 
nizing the sovereignty of China by requiring her ratifica. 
tion, the treaty once ratified transfers the sovereignty t 
Great Britain by compelling Tibet to consult Great Britain 
in its dealings with the other Powers. 

An eruption of Vesuvius began on the 23rd alt. On the 
25th it was stated that the eruption of Mount Vesuving 
continues to increase in force and is now more violent 
than at any time since 1872. Red-hot stones were hurled 
to a height of 1600 feet, falling down the flanks of the 
mountain with a deafening sound. Several earthquake 
shocks were felt to-day. Some of the people in the sar. 
rounding villages have left their homes and are camped 
in the open air. 

A Philadelphia archeologist, Harriet Boyd, bas lately 
been engaged in prosecuting researches in the island of 
Crete under the auspices of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. The existence of an ancient city at Gournia has 
been discovered by excavations, which it is believed dates 
back to at least 1000 years before the Christian era, and 
of which no tradition or history is known. 

On the 20th ult. a celebration was held in Rome on the 
34th anniversary of the fall of the temporal! power of the 
Pope. 

The Hungarian Minister of the Interior, confirming the 
expulsion of two American Morman missionaries, bas 
rendered a decision prohibiting the Mormon propaganda 
within Hungary, upon the ground that such a movement 
is undesirable both from the standpoints of state policy 
and religion. 




























































3d inst., and afterwards will deliver his message 
in various cities. 


Notes in General. 


Lynchings multiply, and in some instances, grow 
more atrocious. Last year they numbered 104, or 
two a week. This is an amazing as well as a hor- 
rid record for a nation that boasts of its laws and 
of its humanity. 


rate of increase in negro population in the country as a 
whole is steadily declining. There are 3,992,337 negroes 
in America engaged in gainful occupations, these bread- 
winners composing 45.2 per cent. of the race. In this 
the blacks surpass the whites, only 37.3 per cent. of 
whom are pngaged in gainful labor. The good showing 
made by the negroes is explained by the fact of the 
marked prevalence of female labor in that race. The 
negro as a farmer is making great strides. In 1900 746,- 
717 farms were operated by negroes. These contained 
38,233,933 acres, or 59,741 square miles, an area equal 
to the whole of New England. The total value of these 
farms is $500,000,000, and the gross value of their pro- 
duct is $255,000,000 annually. 

A first payment of $2,000,000 has been made by the 
United States Government, on account of the purchase of 
the lands in the Philippine Islands belonging to friars. 

The twenty-second of the Ninth Month was the coldest 
day of that month upon record in. Philadelphia. The tem- 
perature at 6 o'clock in the morning was 39°. The cool 
weather was general in Delaware, Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. 

A despatch of the 19th from Washington, D. C., says: 
A legend was painted on the wall in the main reception 
room of the Peneion Bureau to-day by order of Commis- 
sioner Vare. It read, “The Lord hates a liar.” It was 
learned that for ten years the Commissioner has had the 
same phrase painted on the wall over his desk in his law 
office in Topeka. 

Postmaster General Payne has promulgated an order 
which provides a new convenience for the business public 
in the use of the mails. Hereafter third and fourth class 
matter, in quantities of not less than 2000 identical pieces, 
may be mailed without affixing stamps, the sender pre- 
paying postage in cash. Each mailing must contain not 
less than 2000 identical pieces, and must be accompanied 
with a statement, signed by the sender, showing the class 
of matter, the total number of pieces in the mailing and 
the exact weight of a single piece. Postage on the en- 
tire quantity must be paid in money at the time the mat- 
ter is presented at the post-office. 

A commission appointed by Secretary Taft, when Gov- 
ernor of the Philippine Islands, has made a report, which 
is to be submitted to Congress. The commission is of 
the opinion that the use of opium is spreading to native 
Filipinos to an alarming extent and that measures should 
be taken promptly to check traffic in the drug. It reg.- 
ommends the adoption of a system of exclusive govern Address E. G. A., 
ment monopoly, limiting the right of importation, whole- Office of THE FRIEND. 
sale and retail, of opium to the Government, the exercise Naa 


of the governmental function to be entrusted to upright, A middle aged woman wishes a position after Tenth 
intelligent, honorable and well-recommended persons, with | Month 1st as mother’s helper, housekeeper or the care of 
the object of eliminating from such a responsible trust | an invalid in a Friend’s family in or near Philadelphia. 
all personal and commercial interests which would tend Address B. T., 

to extend the sale of the drug. The recommendation is Office of THE FRIEND. 
also made that the monopoly be replaced as soon as prac- er 

ticable by one of absolute prohibition. As a corrective 
and educative measure, all Filipino opium habitues are to 
be deprived of the right of franchise and to be ineligible 
to all public offices, municipal, provincial and insular. 
Gratuitous treatment of all habitues wishing to free them- 
selves from the opium vice is to be provided at Govern- 
ment expense in the hospitals. 

It has been estimated that the average annual expen- 
diture of an American family is $940. This result is 
reached by dividing the value of all farm and other pro- 
ducts consumed in the United States in 1903 by the total 
number of families in the United States in that year. 
Excluding the families of professional men, farmers and 
employers, it is estimated that the average American 
family will spend possibly less than $700. 

In four States—Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Idaho— 
women possess the right to vote on equal terms with men 
at all elections. Either full or partial suffrage for women 
exists in twenty-six States. In eighteen States women 
possess school suffrage. In Kansas they have municipal 
and school suffrage. Montana and Iowa permit them to 
vote on the issuance of municipal bonds. In 1898 Louis- 
iana granted them the privilege of voting upon questions 
relating to public expenditures. 

FoREIGN—It is stated that the Japanese attacks upon 
Port Arthur have continued with increased vigor. The 
Czar has directed that a large increase in the Russian 
army io the East shall be made. Arailroad around Lake 
Baikal, 161 miles in length, has been lately opened, mak- 
ing an unbroken line of railway from St. Petersburg to 
the Far East. 2 

A despatch of the 21st ult. from Liverpool says: ‘ The 
streets leading to the steerage offices of the transatlantic 
steamship companies were blocked to-day by thousands 
of emigrants, clamoring for a chance to get to America 
for $10. The White Star Line steamship Baltic, which 
sailed to-day, took over 2000 $10-emigrants and many 
were left bebind for lack of accommodation, 



















Dear Friend:—The impotency of “man’s self- 
reforming power” is clearly certified in Maine’s 
recent election. War against the saloon has been 
prosecuted there for two generations, but the mon- 
ster still lives with symptoms of reviving. 












A World’s Fair Bureau in St. Louis is prepared 
to furnish reliable accommodations at reasonable 
rates in hotels, boarding houses and private homes. 
The Association makes no charge to its patrons, 
either directly or indirectly, for the service, and 
the benefits of the Bureau are extended not only 
to young men, but the Christian public generally. 
Address E. P. Shepard, Secretary Y. M.C. A., Grand 
and Franklin Aves., St. Louis. 





































A sum approximating $50,000,000 is sent from 
the United States in small sums each year to assist 
those left behind in the Old World, or to enable 
them to emigrate. It has been predicted that the 
number of emigrants would soon decrease by rea- 
son of the exhaustion of the supply; but no such 
promise is warranted by the facts. Last year 
230,622 Italians, 206,011 Austrians, and 186,093 
Russians successfully passed the immigration bar- 
riers of the United States. 
































All letters addressed to the President of the 
United States are answered by the department 
under whose head they come. One man can give 
attention to only a limited number of matters, and 
while President Roosevelt controls the departments 
through ‘heir chiefs, no man can look after every- 
thing in so great a country. Like other Presi- 
dents, Roosevelt attempted it in the beginning, and 
was obliged to give it up. If one were to write 
to President Roosevelt on a given subject, the 
President would probably never see the letter. It 
would be opened by a secretary, and turned over 
to the department which has charge of matters in 
its class. 





NOTICES. 


WaANTED.—A mother’s helper to have care of two small 
children. Also a middle aged woman Friend to have 
charge of house and care of an invalid in same family. 









Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 
2.50 and 4.32P.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. ‘To reach the School by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114a. . 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Supt. 


Diep, at his home in Haddonfield, N. J., on the ninth of 
Ninth* Month, 1904, Levi R. CowPertHwalrte, in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age. 

The life of this dear Friend was a living testimony to 
the truth of our Saviour’s words, “‘ He that followeth me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of 
life.” To him the day of small things was a day of vital 
importance, and he was deeply concerned from his youth 
up, to heed the gentle impressions of the Holy Spirit, re 
ceiving with joy the visitations from on high. There was 
a living reality to him in tho religion of Jesus Christ, and 
as he faithfully endeavored to follow His leadings, he 
grew from stature to stature, and from grace to grace, 
feeling impelled to proclaim to others the depths of the 
riches of our Saviour’s love, and to invite them to participate 
in it. An illness of twelve days closed his life, and though 
severe suffering and loss of speech and sight accompanied 
this attack, it was borne with remarkable patience. A 
few days before the close, his tongue was loosened for 
the praise of his Master, and messages of love and ex 
hortation were left for some of those whom he had labor- 
ed among, while in health. When he was thought to be 
very near the brink, he said to those gathered around him 
“For I know that if my earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved, I have a building of God, an house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 
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WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No. 422 Walnut Street 











































































John Watson, in an address given to English 
Christians a year or two ago, testified to the al- 
tered or altering attitude of the Christian laity 
toward death. Their solicitude now, he said, was 
less about the future, with whatever it might bring, 
than about the welfare of those whom they left 
behind, their kindred and the like. Geo. A. Gordon, 
of the Old South Church, Boston, preaching to the 
Congregational State Association in 1902, said: 
“We ministers of the Lord Jesus Christ know as 
no other persons in the community what a paraly- 
sis has come over intelligent and thinking people 
in regard tothereality of theother life. So many 
doubt it; so few have any strong confidence in re- 
gard to it.” 


























SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States—In a letter of Judge Alton B. Parker 
accepting the candidacy for President, he says: ‘‘ Grave 
public operations are pressing for decision.” He names 
four of them as of pre-eminent importance, viz.: “ Tariff 
reform, imperialism, economical administration and hon- 
esty in the public service.” He also says: “The magni- 
tude of the country and its diversity of interests and 
population would enable a determined, ambitious and able 
Executive, unmindful of constitutional limitations and 
fired with the lust of power, to go far in the usurpation 
of authority and the aggrandizement of personal power 
before the situation could be fully appreciated or the peo- 
ple be aroused.” 

According to a special Census Bulletin the negro popu- 
lation in five cities where it is the greatest is as follows: 
Washington, 86,702; Baltimore, 79,258; New Orleans, 
77,714; Philadelphia, 62,613; New York, 60,666. The 
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